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Even these plains are so narrow that they have retarded any extensive
cultural penetration, except in Catalonia.

The population is most active and highly developed at the eastern
and western ends, where contacts with the outside have been easiest.
The isolation of the mountain valleys is well illustrated by the half
million Basques who have preserved their ancient language and cus-
toms through, countless centuries, and by the little state of Andorra,
which succeeds in maintaining its independence and in retaining its
feudal organization. The Pyrenees are economically unimportant. Ex-
cept in the extreme east, the upper slopes are clothed with forests of
pine and spruce, and the lower slopes support groves of chestnut and
beech. However, the lack of transportation facilities renders this timber
of little importance except for supplying local needs. The streams
which tumble from its slopes are rich in potential water power, but,
except toward the west, they are only slightly developed due to the
lack of nearby markets for the power. Nevertheless, they are important
as sources of water, to irrigate the arid portions of the Ebro Valley
and the Catalonian coast.

The majority of the population is engaged in agriculture. Hardy
grains are raised in the valleys under a laborious system of hand culti-
vation. Apple orchards are almost a universal feature around every
little agricultural village, and a few other hardy fruits are raised. Stock-
raising is the principal agricultural activity. Large flocks of sheep are
driven up into the high mountain pastures in the summer, and brought
down into the valleys in the winter. Cattle are also raised, both for
dairy and for draft purposes, and oxen are the principal beasts of
burden.

THE CENTRAL PLATEAU

Three-quarters of the peninsula is occupied by the central plateau
known as the meseta. Mountains or abrupt slopes bound it on all sides,
and are responsible for its relative isolation. The plateau itself contains
numerous mountain ranges, the most important of which is known as
the Sierra de Guadararama, or the Central Dividing Range. This
separates the northern basin drained by the Duero (Douro) from the
southern basin drained by the Tajo (Tagus) and the Guadiana. The
plateau slopes gently to the west, so that the water parting is near its
eastern edge. Its rivers are thus long and empty into the Atlantic, but
low water in the summer handicaps their use, while any transportation